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Tue MarricunaTion EXAMINATION. 


Without the knowledge possessed by a member of 
Council or a school teacher we are unable to discuss 
this thorny question with authority. The opinion 
of the majority of the profession was expressed very 
positively some four years since, so that it may be 
accepted as settled that we veterinarians intend to 
enforce a matriculation examination in every respect 
the same as that adopted by the medical profession. 
We all desire, too, that absolute equality of standard 
shall be secured to all students, whether studying in 
England or Scotland. 

Professors Dewar and McCall state that at present 
the standard is not equal, and that the Scotch student 
is forced to pass a more difficult examination than his 
rivalin England. This may be so, but as we have 
no knowledge of the papers set in both countries, and 
the method of marking the answers, we are unable to 
venture an independent opinion. 

Professor Dewar proposes that the bye-law govern- 
ing the position should be altered by deleting the 
words “on June 30th, 1896,” and Professor McCall 
believes that this alteration would establish equality. 
If so the deletion is essential. What objection there 
Is to the proposal we do not understand, except that 
we should then be bound to take any higher stand- 

ard the General Medical Council might fix as their 
mnimum. The schools have a right to very weighty 
Considerations in any changes affecting their welfare 
~tven their existence. They are not likely to 
pre toany rule which will injure them or their 
=. When they ask for the deletion of words 
the <a wy adopted to insure no further rise of 
and fair em Standard without full consideration 
what will be we may be assured that they ask only 
good for their students. 
far, at any rate, the whole weight of 


macs and evidence is with the Northern pro- 
es * 4t is for the other side to show cause against 


OssEcTions TO COMPENSATION. 


The agricultural column of The Times speaks to an 
important audience and properly commands very 
wide respect. Opinions it expresses are accepted by 
many leaders of agricultural thought, and therefore 
it is well to point out any statements which seem not. 
to be in accordance with facts. A recent article dis- 
cussed the subject of tuberculosis in cattle and said : 
‘It would have been better to prohibit the sale of 
milk from any cow presenting clinical symptoms of 
tuberculosis instead of limiting the prohibition to 
cases in which there is udder tuberculosis.’”” With 
this every veterinarian will agree, but the next sen- 
tences, we imagine, few will endorse. The article 
continues: “‘ It is very doubtful whether the grant- 
ing of compensation for the slaughter of emaciated 
tuberculous cows or of those affected with tubercu- 
losis of the udder would act as a proteccion to the 
milk consumer. It is not impossible that it might 
have the opposite effect, by inducing cowkeepers to 
continue milking to the last possible moment animals 
that they know to be tuberculous, in the knowledge 
that in the end they can claim compensation.”’ This 
curious argument against compensation is apparently 
based upon a supposition that compensation might be 
offered without any qualifications or regulations as 
to the existence of disease. In the case of every 
contagious disease for which laws have been framed 
compensation has been accompanied by rules for the 
control of the disease, and we see no reason why a 
different course should be adopted with tuberculosis. 
Compensation is not advocated by anyone merely as @ 
payment to reduce the loss sustained by an owner 
from compulsory slaughter. It is given as an in- 
ducement for owners to report the existence of 
disease, and as a contribution to the loss sustained by 
the individual in protecting the public and the 
interests of agriculture. The interests of agricul- 
ture would certainly be assisted by any measures 
likely to control tuberculosis, and the public would 
be protected by the seizure of emaciated animals or 
those suffering from udder disease. When no com- 


pensation is paid for the seizure of diseased cattle, 
the owner is most likely to accept a small sum for 
the animal from the lowest class of butcher, who can 
always dispose of the carcase as human food. Ema- 
ciated cows are known in the trade as ‘ choppers,” 
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and this means that they are utilised for the manu- 
facture of sausages when not good enough for the 
lowest class of butcher-meat. A payment of £2 a 
head as compensation would put a stop to this trade 
entirely. Payment would necessitate inspection, 
and thus other cases would be discovered and dealt 
with. It cannot be doubtful that compensation 
would be a protection to the meat consumer, and we 
believe also to the milk consumer. Tuberculosis of 
the udder may exist without emaciation, and a por- 
tion of the carcase may be fit for human 
consumption. In such a case compensation 
should be accompanied by seizure, but also 
with a return of all money obtained for the 
carcase after inspection. It has been found 
that compensation induces owners of horses and 
cattle to report the existence of disease, and we see 
no reason to doubt that what took place with glan- 
ders and pleuro-pneumonia would also follow regu- 
lations applied to tuberculosis. Nothing is so favour- 
able to the control of a contagious disease as early 
notification of its existence. 

The last sentence of the quotation from The Times 
implies a possibility for which we can see no reason, 
and it fixes upon cowkeepers an accusation for which 
we have no evidence. That cowkeepers would con- 
tinue wilfully and criminally to milk a cow they 
knew to be suffering from a tuberculous udder is a 
serious statement. The reason diseased udders are 
now milked is to be found in ignorance—in want of 
knowledge as to the disease and its dangers to man. 
The virulent disease is not easily detected even by 
experts, and tuberculous milk is a | in absolute 
ignorance of its character. But even supposing a 
cowkeeper able to diagnose the existence of disease, 
what inducement to prolong the animal’s life can be 
given by compensation ? Allowing that cowkeepers 
have on the average as much honesty and sense as 
farmers or editors, how can an expected compensa- 
tion induce them to continue keeping an animal 
alive which is daily a source of danger and constantly 
deteriorating in value? We believe that the en- 
couragement offered by a reasonable compensation 
would induce owners to at once accept the assistance 
offered by authorities and so save themselves further 
loss. There may also be cowkeepers who in return 


for assistance would adopt greater care in examina- | . 
‘before the Educational Institute, and their reply 4 


tion of their animals, so that they might avoid even 
accidental injury to their neighbours and customers. 

Compensation under the present Dairies, Cowsheds, 
and Milkshops Order isan impossibility. The present 
action under the Order is an injustice because it 
does nothing to stay the spread of the disease, but 
penalises cowkeepers for the negligence or misfortune 
of the farmers and breeders who supply them with 
diseased cows. 


Lancashire V.M.A. 


Many of your readers will be interested to know that 
both the subjects operated upon by Professor Hobday at 
the last meeting of the Association in December—one a 
mare on which odphorectomy was performed, the other a 
cryptorchid—-made complete recoveries. 

J. McKrnna, 


Huddersfield. 


THE MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 


Being unable to attend the last meeting of the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
I have very carefully perused the reports contained 
in your issue of 13th, 20th, and 27th inst., and | 
now desire, with your kind permission, to make a 
few remarks. 

Re the matriculation examination and Principal 
Dewar’s motion, viz., “ That bye-law 52 (which 
reads: ‘‘ Students who enter the veterinary schools 
shall, prior to their first professional examination by 
the R.C.V.8., produce a certificate entitling the 
holder to be registered as a medical student on June 
30th, 1896”) be amended by the deletion of the 
words ‘‘ On June 30th, 1896.”’ 

In bringing forward this motion, if we carefully 
note the statements advanced by Principal Dewar in 
its support, two things are obvious (1) that a serious 
advance has been made in the preliminary educa- 
tional examination for admission to the teaching 
colleges in Scotland, but that a similar advancs has 
not been made in England; and (2) as the Council 
of the R.C.V.S. have failed in maintaining in Scot- 
land the standard at the level of 1896, and have 
allowed it to be advanced, it is now an imperative 
obligation on the Council to cause it to be advanced 
in England to the same extent as in Scotland, and 
to do so necessitates the deletion of the words “on 
June 80th, 1896.” 

That the matriculation standard of 1896, and the 
manner in which it was applied in Scotland (without 
a further advance as has been made) was not sufi 
ciently stringent, no one acquainted with the subject 
could maintain, and certainly Principal Dewar has 
never made any such allegation, but he rightly cov- 
tends, and justice demands, that the matriculation 
examination, whatever its standard may be, shall be, 
as far as in the power of the Council to command, 4 
dead level. ’ 

That the standard adopted by the Educational 
Institute of Scotland has been advanced, and now 
stands at 25 per cent. above that of 1896 is a fact, 
and well known to many members of the Council. 
When the advance was made I brought the subject 


that their examinations were conducted under the 
direction of the Medical Council for admission to the 
medical classes, and that they had no aT 
from the Veterinary Council of the R.C.V.S., aa¢ 2 
their examinations they did not know a veterina!y 
student from a medical student. anes 

With the position thus taken up by the E roe 
tional Institute of Scotland I have no fault to “™ 
but that the Council of the R.C.V.S. should . 
allowed such injustice to be perpetrated when — 
to their notice is, to say the least, not exoditebs - 

I have read with considerable satisfaction t ; 
marks made by the members of Council who iat 
part in the discussion, and with one exception a. 
he is such an immaculate personage, so full 
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doing so) it appears to me that they are now convinced 
that the time has come when the interests of the 
profession in its widest aspects requires the fullest 
investigation ; and I rejoice that a sub-committee has 
been appointed to deal with the financial position in 
which the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has 
been placed, owing to the enormous diminution in the 
number of students examined for diplomas. But if 
that Committee has been deputed only to consider the 
question in so far as it affects the finances of the 
R.C.V.S. then another obvious injustice is about to 
be perpetrated. If the Council of the R.C.V.S. 
claim that they have a right to make such alterations 
as will enable them to pay their way, and keep the 
door of their Institution in Red Lion Square open 
for the licensing of veterinary students, on what 
grounds I ask, moral or legal, can that same Council 
preclude the right and liberty being exercised by 
those who maintain the teaching institutions and the 
professional education of the veterinary student? It 
is perfectly obvious that the Council of the R.C.V.S. 
cannot license students to practice unless they have 
been educated at the teaching colleges, and while it 
may be true that the cutting down of the number of 
professional examiners which they appoint, and pay- 
ing them one-half of the fees they at present receive 
(and in all conscience it is small enough) the evil day 
may be postponed, but rest assured it will come and 
bring with it all the greater consequences. 

Prior to the Council compelling the teaching 
colleges to adopt a four-years-course, and an educa- 
tional examination on a par with the medical, the 
licensing and teaching institutions were financially 
sound, but since then the number of students have 
been cut down to less than one-half numerically, and 
the income has also been reduced to one-half, and 
consequently it can with too much truth be said that 
neither the licensing institutions nor the teaching 
Institutions are paying their own way. For many 
years in the early life of this institution I financially 
Supported it out of my own pocket, and I regret to 

d that since the introduction of the four-years- 
course I have been compelled to adopt the same 
Course, and when it will cease entirely depends on 
When the Council or some other authority will step in, 
and so govern the institutions, that students in suffi- 
rn numbers will be forthcoming to pay for their 
cee and the pecuniary support of the institu- 
et oo which they are taught. It will therefore do 
fina he to appoint a committee to consider the 
oi ney position of the licensing College, and leave 

- € teaching institutions, and cut down the ex- 
with the examination of students 
nanciall 'plomas, so as to enable the Council to 
ireetl y Support the institution in which they are 

as governors. 
wea taking advantage of the power they 
heat 3 one over the teaching colleges, have 
it. the advanced and un: 
s0-ealled ~ ation examination, and all the other 
financial them, which have led to their 
e teach) allure, as well as to the discomfiture 
honourabl hg Institutions ; and they cannot now as 
tuti ®men remove the burden from either insti- 


It was my intention to have reviewed several other 
phases of the unfortunate position in which the pro- 
fession now finds itself, and to have offered sugges- 
tions as to the remedial agents to be employed, but 
these I will leave in abeyance for the present. 

James McCatt, 
Principal of the Glasgow Veterinary College. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES, 


DR. SIMS-WOODHEAD ON TUBERCULOUS 
MEAT AND MILK, 


Under the auspices of the York branch of the National 
Association for the Prevention of Consumption, Dr. 
Sims-Woodhead delivered a lecture in the evening in the 
Corn Exchange in which he dealt chiefly with milk and 
meat from tuberculous cattle and their relation to con- 
sumption in the human subject. The Lord Mayor of 
York presided, and there was a large and influential 
gathering of citizens. 

Professor Sims- Woodhead first spoke of the idea which 
some people seemed to have that consumption was a 
kind of visitation of God, something from which they 
could not escape. That idea he did not believe, but con- 
sidered that we were ourselves responsible for a good 
deal of the tuberculosis that was carrying off a good 
many of our best even in the present day. Tuberculosis 
carried off many fewer lives shen it did fifty years ago, 
but it was possible to diminish the death-rate very 
greatly still. It was a fatal disease, but it was a per- 
fectly preventible disease. Tuberculosis appeared in 
various forms, such as pulmonary consumption or con- 
sumption of the lungs, consumption of the bowels, con- 
sumption of the brain, and its coverings, diseases of the 
bone, scrofulous glands of the neck. In similar forms 
the disease was found in the horses, cows, pigs, and also 
in cats, hens, and other animals. In all cases the disease 
was the same and was caused by the tubercle bacillus. 
If people were in good robust health then the bacillus 
might not set up the disease, but persons in feeble, weak 
health fell an easy prey. The fact that during the past 
thirty or forty years, the deaths per ten thousand had 
been reduced from 38 to 14 in 1894, showed what could 
be done by improved hygienic conditions, and proved that 
Town Councils and County Councils had not worked in 
vain, and that Medical Officers of Health, had not been 
incurring odium for nothing. The vehicles by which the 
tubercle bacillus was carried from patient to patient 
were tuberculous milk, and tuberculous meat. There 
were a great number of people who were very anxious 
that their meat should be carefully selected and given 
out under definite and well governed conditions. Un- 
fortunately, as in many other trades, that did not describe 
everybody, and there were people who would ‘go to any 
lengths to pass a tuberculous carcase on the market. Un- 
less they had experts to determine what was dangerous 
and what was not, it was impossible to be sure that the 
meat which went on to the market was not tuberculous. 
The only way was to have the meat inspected as it was 
in Germany, France, and Denmark. But that could 
not be done if they had 94 slaughterhouses, as 
he understood they had in York, which with an 
estimated population of 74,000 worked vut at one to every 
800 people. They could not expect any man or number 
of men tc go over those houses. Some of these houses 
were, he learnt, very good, and some were very bad in- 
deed. On the best estimate that everyone of them was 
good it would not be right to leave all these houses in 
existence. What was wanted, and what every place 


100 without removing it from all. 


would have before long, was a central place where at no 


| 
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extra expense the butcher could kill his animals under 
favourable conditions, where the animals would be in- 
spected at once, and where the butcher would be told at 
once, and saved a great deal of expense in the long run, 
whether a carcase was fit for human food or not. People 
spoke of this being a free country. He agreed with that, 
but we ought not to be free to do our neighbours injury. 
If they had a concentrated slaughterhouse in York they 
would then have a staff of peuple who would inspect the 
carcases, advise the butchers to help them, and if that 
was done it would be ‘a great step towards preventing 
tuberculosis. (Applause.) Milk was a far more impor- 
tant point, but it was only by tackling the question from 
every point that it became possible to get rid of the 
disease. It should not be forgotten that tuberculosis 
was causing more death than almost the whole of the 
fevers, yet people did not seem to consider it so danger- 
ous because it took a long time to develop. (Applause.) 
— Yorkshire Herald. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


We take the following interesting extract from the last 
annual report of the Chief Veterinary Surgeon to the 
New Zealand Government—Mr. Gilruth, M.R.C.V.S. 


“As will be seen from the reports of Messrs. Park and 
Reakes, the greater portion of the past year has been 
a in the examination and testing of animals, chiefly 

airy-cows, fur this disease, Mr. Park having tested 
nearly six thousand head during that period. Mr. 
Reakes, who has been principally in the Middle Island, 
has devoted his time mcre particularly to the clinical 
examination of as many cattle as possible, the necessity 
of this mode of inspection having arisen from the num- 
ber of applications vy settlers and Inspectors. That the 
disease is prevalent to an extent greater}than was origi- 
nally anticipated, is now undoubtedly proved. In my 
personal investigations I have tested nearly fifteen hun- 
dred cattle, chiefly dairy cows, with a small percentage 
of stud cattle, and find that about 15 per cent. have re- 
acted. These investigations have been conducted chiefly 
in the Otago Provincial District, but a certain number 
has also been conducted in the North Island. This per- 
centage is higher than the normal, as my operations 
were mainly conducted in herds of which we had a cer- 
tain amount of suspicion ; for example, the last herd test- 
ed by me of over a hundred cows had 50 per cent. of its 
number condemned. 

Mr. Park’s statistics show interesting results. With 
the exception of the stud herds which he has tested, his 
work has been confined tu dairy cows in the Wellington, 
Napier, Wanganui, and Blenheim districts. The test 
discloses in the last-named locality a state of bovine 
health which is — unequalled in any portion of the 
civilised world, but five cows having reacted out of 550 
tested, or less than 1 percent. The examination of these 
cows was conducted at the request of the owners, and we 
did not anticipate any great prevalence of the disease. 
In the other districts the cows were tested not so much 
at the instance of the owners as of the local authorities, 
who, being apprised of the number condemned by the 
Stock eer as a result of clinical symptoms, mani- 
fested a desire to know what percentage was affected 
throughout. 

The inspection of meat killed at Dunedin City Abat- 
toir under the supervision of Mr. W. D. Snowball 
M.R.C.V.S., has demonstrated that the disease is present 
to a certain extent also amongst butcher cattle. Durin 
the first year’s operations 9,700 cattle were slaughtere 
and 200 condemned for this disease, or an average of 2 
per cent. not considering those in which the lesions 
were so slight as not to render the flesh in any way dan- 
gerous. 


In older countries, where the disease in all its various 

hases in different animals has been observed and stud- 
ied for many years, the opinion is almost universally 
held by scientific leaders of medicine, human and 
veterinary, that the factor most prominent in the spread 
of the disease is, next to the presence of the bacillus it- 
self, the absence of ventilation and sunlight. And from 
the information available in these countries there is no 
doubt that the facts support the theory. In the first 
place, the disease is almost unknown 1n the few cattle 
that are never housed under any circumstances ; in the 
second place, it is most common in dairy herds, espec- 
ially those in large towns,. which are practically housed 
all the year round ; and, in the third place, it has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that the bacillus is readily de- 
stroyed by the action of the direct rays of the sun. But 
a moment’s thought will convince anyone that, were 
these conclusions absolutely correct, the disease would be 
practically unknown in the Australasian Colonies. Such, 
unfortunately, is not the case. 

I am not of opinion that the dairy cows as a whole re- 
ceive the contagium by means of contaminated byres or 
sheds, though certain of their number may do so. ‘The 
majority of the milking-sheds which I have examined 
were only used during the operation of milking ; few of 
the animals were fed therein, and, being in nearly every 
instance built of timber without a wall on the lee-side, 
they were only too well ventilated. 

It has not been proved that under the same circun- 
stances the bovine race is more susceptible to tuberculo- 
sis than the human, nor has it been seriously contended. 
Yet I have frequently examined herds which had a con- 
siderable proportion of even the younger members affec- 
ted with this disease, and in no instance have I found a 
concomitant spread of tuberculosis amongst the milkers, 
who, in the majority of cases, ran greater risks from con- 
tamination, so far as the sheds were concerned, than the 
cows ; for, while the former were in the sheds during the 
whole of the period of milking, or four hours daily, the 
latter immediately they were milked had to make room 
for the others, and were not more than twenty minutes 
in the shed at one time. Surely if these sheds alone were 
the cause of the spread of the disease, as is held by those 
who speak authoritatively in Europe, tuberculosis must 
be a more contagious disease amongst bovines than we 
are aware. In the North Island the impossibility of 
crediting the milking sheds with any great share in the 
- Rer of the disease is even more apparent, for there 
the shed in too many places may be barely termed @ 
shelter, so much are the animals exposed to the winds. 
Indeed, they are too commonly but simple breakwinds 
of the most primitive description, with a roof to keep ° 
the rains, but with no wall whatever on the lee-side. The 


| term “ventilation ” cannot be used in connection wit 


these erections, and our experience is that the dairy hers 
in the North Island are not more free from tuberculos’ 
than those in the Middle Island. : | 
Were the disease confined to the dairy herds in the - 
ony, we might still hesitate before condemningthe © W#? 
of-ventilation” theory. But when one finds frequen’ 
a large percentage of animals affected which have -— 
been housed, for the simple reason that no hens © 
necessary or desirable, the theory fails. | Bullocks : 
never, under any circumstances, housed in the colo - 
from the day they are born in the paddock till they a 
slaughtered, yet we have seen that the num i 
bullocks which are found affected at the abattolr. 


considerable. I had a striking example of this -_ 


the last year. Out of a large herd of bullocks 10 ap 
North Island, forty, of which the Inspector gg ad 
picious, were drafted for slaughter. I persona # . 

a post-mortem examination of eleven of the be eleven 
the first of the lot to be slaughtered—and of ps a 
found nine tubercular to a marked degree. the culls of 
mals were bullocks, six-year-old and over, the 
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the herd for several years, which had run in paddocks of 
at least a thousand acres in extent, had never been 
under a roof till in the railway-truck, and could only be 
approached on horseback. To anticipate ~~ possible 
distien, it may be stated that microscopical examina- 
tions were made of the tissues with positive results. 

Again, the following is an instance of tested animals : 
A number of stud bull-calves, nineteen in all, were 
tested in July, 1897 ; two reacted and were slaughtered. 
In June, 1898, the seventeen bulls, rising two years old, 
were again tested by me. Since the last testing they had 
not been housed, nor in contact with any known tuber- 
cular animals. The rainfall on the property averaged 
12in., and day had followed day with perfect sunshine. 
A prori, it might be asserted that those animals could 
not possibly have contracted the disease even though a 
tuberculous animal or two had been mixed with them ; 
yet on the second testing no less than five out of the 
seventeen reacted. It may be said they were tubercular, 
but did not react the previous year. That may be so: 
the contrary cannot be proven. Yet the test was con- 
ducted with all possible care. If they were tuberculous 
the previous year they must have contracted the disease 
from the mothers or other cows, some of whom were, I 
am aware, tubercular : but, with the exception of one, so 
far asa wild mob, could be examined, not in the udder. 
Therefore the same difficulty meets us. The sheds are 
carefully cleaned, and are in use only when the calves 
are weaned, in order to accustom them to handling. 

The inevitable conclusion implies a doubt cast upon 
the fixed belief that the tubercle bacilius is solely para- 
sitic, and has no saprophytic life in nature. It has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that the organisms when ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun for a short period of time 
(under 20 hours) lose their virulence and die. On the 
other hand, as first demonstrated by Koch in 1882, we 
are able to grow the organism on artificial media, and 
even at lower temperatures than blood-heat. In my 
mind, notwithstanding all experiments demonstrating 
the bactericidal effects of sunshine on the tubercle bacil- 
lus, it is perfectly certain that it can resist by some 
means or another the sun’s rays, or how is it possible to 
account for the spread of the disease in the Australa- 
sian Colonies amongst the bovine species? Besides 
this, the comparative rareness with which we find the 
lungs affected, combined with the fact that even in a 
badly affected mob it is not often we observe a cow 
cough, and extremely seldom even then that any pus is 
ejected, strongly indicates that the bacillus of tubercu- 
_ has some mode of life outside the mammalian body. 

1 connection with the expectoration, I may add that 
only in two instances, so far as I can recollect, have I 

‘Scovered in the many post-mortem examinations of 


tuberculous ani 
chial — animals I have made, any pus in the bron 


PROFESSOR M‘FADYEAN ON TUBERCULOSIS. 


ct Saturday, under the auspices of the Westmorland 

auth 4 Council, Professor M‘Fadyean, the eminent 
al om — Tuberculosis,” delivered a lecture in Ken- 

attend, that subject. There was an exceedingly good 
an ~~ of medical gentlemen, veterinary surgeons, 
‘ts, and others interested in the question. Mr. 
presided. 

— M‘Fadyean explained that, for several 
way, ard i treat the subject in an elementary 
ubereulusie dealt with the derivation of the word 
odin - It was noticed at one time that there was 

disease in both men and animals, in which 


post- 
Post-mortem showed in various organs of the body 
nodular things. Tuberculosis was just 


number of 


proceeded to explain that twenty years it was not 
accurately known how the disease spread ; but eighteen 
years ago the distinguished bacteriologist Koch, turned 
his attention to the subject, and satisfied himself that. 
the tubercules contained live germs, and he was able to 
grow that germ on artificial substances. But he not only 
satisfied himself of the cause of the disease ; he set up 
another point, and that was that tuberculosis was a. 
contagious disease—that was to say, when they had one 
case in man or animal there was no manner of doubt 
about its being connected with an antecedent case of the 
same disease. It was proved that they could not culti- 
vate the germs from tuberculuus cows or men unless they 
kept them at a rather high temperature—a tempera- 
ture of 90 to 100 degs. It could not, therefore, be grown 
outzide the body, because the temperature was too low. 
There was what might be called the clinical evidence to 
prove that the disease was contagious. If they got aset 
of healthy animals and put some diseased ones along with 
them the disease would spread. From that point of 
view, every man and every animal that was the subject 
of tuberculosis might be looked upon as a sort of unin- 
tentional hot-house for forcing the growth of the tuber- 
cle bacillus. But, although tuberculosis was a contag- 
ious disease, such as, forexample, sheep scab, it was not 
contagious to the same extent. 


How 1s SPREAD. 


Apparently the commonest way in which cattle or 
human beings became infected was this: An affected 
animal, when coughing, expelled some matter from its 
mouth and nose. As long as this matter was moist it 
remained where it had fallen, but when it had dried up 
anything which it contained was left, and a healthy 
animal, in inhaling, might take the germ into its lungs, 
where it would grow. That was huw the disease was 
spread. Some might fall on the food of the animals, and 
almost immediately had effect. It might attack the 
throat or the intestines, and those were the common ways 
in which the disease spread. A few years ago the ortho- 
dox belief was that the common cause was heredity, both 
among cattle and human beings. What was generally 
meant by that was that the cattle or human beings who, 
at any stage of their life, became affected with tubercu- 
losis, had in reality been bora into the world tubercu- 
lous, because the parent was subject to the disease. 
There never was any respectable evidence to prove that 
that was the case, and at the present day bacteriologists 
had been driven to give up that idea. The on 5 eS 
reason was that it was observed, both in men and lower 
animals, that in many instances where one or the other 
or both parents were tuberculous, a considerable portion 
of their progeny also became tuberculous. It was diffi- 
cult to find the germs in new-born calves. That was the 
direction in which proof was always wanted. He be- 
lieved he was right in saying that in the annals of human 
bacteriology there were not twenty cases of tubercle in 
new-born infants. Of a hundred calves born of infected 
parents not one was found to be diseased. If they took 
a thousand animals that had the disease, the proportion 
of cases rose with the age ; there were more in cows of 
six than three years, and very little in animals under a 
year old. These facts were not reconcilable with the 
view that animals were born tuberculous. But when the 
supporters of the heredity theory admitted that they 
could not show the disease in the new-born calf, they 
held to the belief that it was there, and that it did not 
develop until the animal got older. That was no proof, 
and there was strong evidence the other way. They 
could take healthy young calves and try to infect them 
and see if the disease lay dormant or not. That had 
been done, and it was found that the disease developed 
more quickly in the young animal than in the old. That 
was a strong case for holding that the majority of calves, 


‘nother word f He then 


or nodule, and hence the name. 


whether born of tuberculous parents or not, were per- 
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fectly free from tuberculosis. Many of those who were 
obliged to abandon the view that the disease was often 
inherited still maintained that, while actual disease was 
not ioherited, the predisposition was inherited ; that 
some families, whether human or bovine, had a greater 
tendency to contract the disease than others. The germs 
were not found all over the world, but only where man 
or cattle had been and left them. Some cattle could re- 
sist the disease more than others, but unfortunately they 
did not know of any breed which was capable of a ver 
high resisting power. There were some breeds in whic 
it was more common than in others—in shorthorns and 
Ayrshires, while in Welsh hill cattle and Scotch High- 
land cattle there was less tendency. But that did not 

rove that shorthorns or Ayrshires were predisposed. 
Probably they were kept in circumstances which helped 
the spread of the disease. Jersey cattle were much 
affected by tuberculosis in this country, though in their 
own island they were free from it. He had known many 
cattle tested in Jersey with tuberculin, but he never 
knew one which reacted. In the Channel Islands the 
cattle lived in the open air, and that prevented the 
spread of the disease. 


THe ReEMeEpy. 


He had now come to the most interesting part of the 
subject, and that was, How were they to deal with this 
disease? It was possible that in the future something 
might be discovered which would cure or check its course, 
but at the present time there was no known method of 
curing it, and therefore, in the meantime, they must en- 
deavour to prevent the spread of tuberculosis. The 
‘tea! way to prevent the spread of the disease was to 

eep the healthy and unhealthy cattle separated. An 
animal might show none of the symptoms itself, and yet 
be dangerous to the other cows in the shed. Since the 
discovery of the tuberculin test they had been able to 
tell whether an animal was affected. I) the animal was 
healthy the test appeared to have no effect, but if it 
was tuberculous it gave it a short attack of fever ; it 
sent the temperature up about 4 degs. in the first few 
hours. When this test was first discovered, people 
thought that a crusade would be made against the 
diseased animals. But on a more extensive use they 
found that a large number of apparently healthy cattle 
reacted, some worse than others. They had no data on 
which to state their number in exact figures, but about 
20 or 30 per cent. of the cattle in this country were sub- 
ject to tuberculosis, and if all those cows were killed it 
would mean an enormous expense, and the farmers 
would have to receive some recompense for their loss. 
But still the owner of cattle might like to have them 
tested to enable him to separate them, and gradually 
prepare the diseased animals for the butcher. That was 
the direction in which efforts must be made. They must 
endeavour to keep the old affected cattle and the calves 
separate. Speaking of the importance of ventilation, 
the lecturer advised farmers not to stuff hay in the holes 
left in the walls by the architect. It was a mistake to 
think that cows must be kept warm if they were to give 
milk. Many people thought because so much atten- 
tion had been given to the disease in animals they were 
the main cause of human consumption. Human beings 
were infected from cattle, but, nevertheless, there was 
little doubt that the common cause in man was infec- 
tion from man to man, and the rules for its prevention 
were much the same as for cattle. There appeared to 
be two principal ways in which human beings could be 
infected from cattle. Firstly, they might become infec- 
ted from the meat. The majority of the meat, free from 
the diseased organs, was fit for food. The meat, if 


thoroughly cooked, would be quite harmless. The 
—— way to make sure of having good meat was to 
ve it inspected at the slaughter-house before it was 


sold. Secondly, there was the milk. It was undoubtedly 
the main danger as far as the question of infection from 
cattle to man was concerned. But the fear of infection 
was not so great as formerly, for tuberculosis was on the 
decrease. If the cow had the disease in the lung it did 
not affect the milk, but if the cow had the disease in its 
udder the milk was excessively dangerous. Milk from 
a diseased udder, if injected into a guinea-pig or rabbit, 
would kill it, and when human beings were taking in 
milk from a tuberculous source a certain proportion 
must be contracting tuberculosis. Every one would 
not die from it, because taking it through the mouth 
was not as bad as injecting it into the blood. But 
the danger from milk was reduced by the fact that prob- 
ably the unhealthy milk was mixed with good milk. As 
it was too expensive to test every cow with tuberculin, 
and kill those diseased, the next best thing was to insti- 
tute an inspection of the cows, and hunt for the tuber- 
culous udders. 


TuBERCcULOUS UDDERs. 


That raised the question of how to tell tuberculous 
udder, as there were other diseases besides that. In 
some cases the owner could tell if a cow was tuberculous, 
and sometimes the aid of a veterinary surgeon had to be 
called in. He would endeavour to indicate the cases in 
which the owner could tell for himself. If he was look- 
ing at acow’s udder, and found it swollen, and the follow- 
ing day it yielded milk altered in quality, and could not 
be carried off, that was not tuberculosis. That was a 
common class of inflammation. On the other hand, if 
he was in the habit of going over his own cows an 
manipulating their udders, and found some hardening of 
the quarter, and noticed that, on pressure, it was not 
tender, and he had evidence it had come on slowly and 
that it got larger, then in all probability that was tuber- 
culosis of the udder, It began slowly, often at the top 
It was hardly ever painful, and apparently the milk was 
not altered in quality. That was one of the dangerous 
things about it. When the owner was in doubt, they 
had two other methods not so easily applied. One was 
to examine the milk microscopically. If, on putting It 
under the microscope, they found the germs, that settle 
it. The germs might be there in small numbers, and tt 
might require days to find them. But when the udder 
was diseased, and the conditions of the bag would. not 
enable them to say, the milk should be examined. There 
was another test. That was to inject the milk into 
guinea-pig or rabbit. Let them live for a month at 
least, or it may be longer ; then kill them, and examine 
the place where the milk was injected. If the milk on 
tained germs, germs would be found in the ag) 
spot at which the milk was injected. If the milk 
been taken from the cow with precaution, and the germ 
had not got in before being applied, the cow from whe 
the milk came had a tuberculous udder. In his — 
the law dealing with milch cows did not go as far 4 
ought to. Until less than twelve months ag? od 
found themselves in a difficulty. They might discove : 
cow with tuberculosis, but they could not insist upo? 
being put to death. Less than twelve months ag? ie of 
Authorities were given the power to stop ~ foe 
milk from a cow with a tuberculous udder. to 
a step in the right direction. He thought tha of 
thing more should be done for the protection @ thet 

ublic : for, although the bulk of the communt'y 
Senet, and would not sell milk which they pee 48 
diseased, there were others who were not — make 
they might be, and he thought that they mls’. ‘pa 
a f the latter kin 
occasional inspections, and in cases of the 
flict big penalties.— Westmorland Gazette. 
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VEGETARIANS ANSWERED. 


Following upon “An Appeal for a Reformed Plum 
Pudding,” which appeared recently, in the Carmarthen 
Weekly Reporter, over the signature of G. C. Wade, a 
of the Vegetarian Union, Mr. C. 

. Jenner (with Eastmans, Limited, Carmarthen), takes 
up the controversy very smartly, replying vigorously, 
but always in perfect good taste. We _ reproduce 
below his letter, which appeared in the Reporter of 
5th inst. :— 

In reply to Mr. Wade’s “ Vegetarian Appeal,” kindly 
permit the insertion of these few remarks from one who 
does not wholly agree with its philosophy. It is not my 
desire to use any such 
VICIOUSLY-INSPIRED APPELLATIONS FOR VEGETABLES 
as my opponent uses in discussing the demerits of animal 
products. Such practices, from either side, can only 
result in widening the breach between us; the object 
of discussion should be to arrive at the truth. I will 
enter the arena with an unprejudiced mind, and facts alone 
shall be my weapon of defence. Mr. Wade remarks that 
Christmas is 

“4 FETISH OF SLAUGHTER AND GUZZLE,” 
and that our method of celebrating Christmas is “a 
financial boom to brewers, butchers, and publicans, with 
a resulting benefit to purveyors of patent pills and 
undertakers.” I doubt whether the vendors of dress- 


toys, stationery, and fruit, do not derive as much | 


nefit, and possibly more profit, from Christmas trade, 
than butchers, brewers, and wine merchants. The 
structure of man’s organs shows that nature intended 
him for 

; AN OMNIVOROUS ANIMAL; 
his stomach is able to digest both vegetables and meat, 


so that he may be enabled to live in any part of the globe. | y 
It would be ridiculous to suggest that the KEsquimaux | the vegetarian tea. 


Hindoos are religiously vegetarians. The castes were, 
previous to coming under our Government, constantly at 
war with one another. The Thugs’ occupation was to 
tramp the country, strangle any poor traveller they 
could meet, and rob him of all his belongings. This. 
occupation, thanks to our excellent Indian Government, 
is now entirely suppressed. An anomaly! perhaps you 
may say. According to vegetarian teachings, it be 
an anomaly fora meat-eating nation to 
CORRECT THE MORALS OF A VEGETARIAN RACE. 

The esquimaux live entirely on the flesh of animals, 
such as seal, walrus, reindeer, &c. “ They never go to 
war with each other. Polygamy is rare.” Their laws 
provide that “ Every seal caught shall be equally divided 
as far as it will go. Anyone picking up drift wood has 
only to _ a stone on it as it lays on the shore, to 
establish a ownership to it. If a man repent a bar- 
gain, he has a right to retract.” (See Eskimo, Enc. 
Britt.) It is doubtful if the whole world could produce 
another such 

HIGH STANDARD OF NATIONAL MORALITY, 
and it stands out even more prominently as a contradic- 
tion to vegetarian teachings. To come nearer home, 
there are Carmarthen Bay fishermen who are unable to 
withstand the mild Welsh winters, and complain greatly 
of cold even on May and June nights, simply because 
they live, most of the time, on tea and cockles, and only 
allow themselves one square meat meal a week, and that 
on Sundays. But others. who get three good meals a 
day, are able to pass the colder months in comparative 
' comfort, as they have fortified their constitutions with 
meat and fish diet. 
VEGETARIANS ALWAYS HUNGRY. 

At the recent vegetarian lecture, while the Rev. Mr 

Collings was exhibiting his fine proportions, he remarked 


in all earnestness, “I feel as if I can eat a pound of 
almond nuts now.” Not 2n hour before he ate his fill at 
How very inconvenient it must feel 


should eat no meat, because no edible vegetables can be ; to be constantly hungry, to be eating every honr to ap- 


grown in his land. It would be equally absurd to force 
an all-meat diet on a Hindoo ; and I think it would be 
still more harmful to deprive the British farmers of the 
last straw they have left them—that of cattle raising. 
This industry is certainly a paying one at present, but 
the same cannot be said of grain-growing. 
As regards the Rev. T. C. Collings’ remarks 
On the demoralising effect of the product of the 
slaughter-houses, and their power as factors in crime, 
squalor, disease, drunkenness, and lust.” 
LET US ANALYSE THIS ALLEGATION, 
and see what demonstrations the present-day world gives 
to the contrary, or otherwise. 
Fi 4 Soudanese are vegetarians. They never fear 
fcht » and believe that their sole mission on earth is to 
a .and kill. They love it. This is Mr. Steevens’ des 
"iption of the home of Soudanese vegetarianism :— 
F ppression, stagnation, degradation, were stamped 
he on every yard of miserable Omdurman. : 
€ multitude of women whom concupiscence had 
arried from every recess of Africa, and mewed up in 
gara harems, came out to salute their new masters. 
Afi e whole city was a huge harem, a museum of 
W; can races, a monstrosity of African lust.—Page 301, 
ith Kitchener to Khartoum.” 
bat  Zalus are, on the contrary, great meat eaters, 
d Just as warlike, strong, and fearless as the Sou- 
ae Frenchman is hasty and quick-tempered, but his 
e Scandi ¢ up much more of cereals and vegetables than 
inavians, who are the nicest people one can 


meet, 
and they *y are sober, industrious, very hard workers, 


but they e+, LIFE OF PEACE AND QUIETNESS ; 


pease an insatiable appetite. I have no time, or inclina- 
tion, to be in such constant attendance at the table. 

What are we to deduce from these existing demonstra- 
tions? That man lives on that 

FOOD WHICH BEST PREPARES HIS CONSTITUTION 
for the climate and conditions of that country in which 
he makes his home. In hot climates he eats very little, 
or no meat, he has a distaste for it; in temperate climates 
he lives on a mixed dietary ; in the frigid zones he lives 
entirely on the flesh of animals, to fit his body to with- 
stand the extreme cold. , 

As to the charge of “making a holocaust of innocent 
animals,” why, the plan of nature contemplates such 
cruelty—if cruelty it be, and makes it impossible to 
avoid it. We destroy myriads of animalcule in drinking 
a glass of water. Let us 

SUPPOSE NO ANIMALS WERE KILLED. ; 
What would be the result? We should be over-run with 
bucks, bulls, rabbits and hares, etc., eating every green 
herb off the face of the earth. What would become of 


Y live, in a great measure, on fat pork. The 


the bull-calves and billy-goats? But a very small per- 
centage would be really needed for the reproduction of 
their Finds, and it would be useless to rear them for 
milking purposes. What could we do with them? What 
should we do for leather? Leather made from the skins 
of animals which die a natural death is very inferior. 
Truly a piteous spectacle the world would present were 
we to be 
WAITING FOR THE OLD COW TO DIE 

that we might have a protective covering for our cold 
feet, and harness for the mare. Practical Devonshire 


farmers tell us that the most profitable course to take 
with cows is to dispose of them when from five to seven 
years old, while they are comparatively young, and‘their 
flesh is healthy and good, and not to wait till th 


e cow is 
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entirely used up as a milking machine. No man ad o- 
cating vegetarianism can have the slightest idea of prac- 
tical farming. Do these lecturers know that rabbits 
have become such a pest in Australia—eating growing 
corn, barking fruit trees, demolishing garden crops, etc., 
that the Australians have exported to England during 
“ this last year 9,331 tons, or 20,901,440 lbs. of rabbits, 

uivalent to about 375,000 New Zealand sheep’. 
egg Consignment and Distributing Co’s report, 

ec., 1899). Are these squatters to be censured for rid- 
ding their country of such an awful pest. 

A PEST TURNED INTO A COMMODITY 

which feeds so many thousands of hungry English 
mouths? Perhaps vegetarians, to be consistent, allow 
their larders to be infested with rats and mice—-presum- 
ing that these rodents are not excluded from the cate- 
gory of innocent animals ; but, on the other hand, if 
these animals are killed (the only method of ridding the 
pest, as moral influences cannot be brought to bear on 
them), those men are equally guilty of “making a 
holocaust of innocent animals” as the man who kills 
the ox, and makes it wholesale slaughter to drink a glass 
of water. 

A vegetarian lecturer might be able to tell you the 

CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS OF A HORSE'S TAIL, 
and the percentage of water in a turnip, but a conscien- 
tous vegetarian can never be a practical farmer ; neither 
can he have the vaguest idea of the character of the 
foreign cattle which are killed at Deptford (to which re- 
ference is always made by London vegetarian lecturers), 
or he would know that the safest place a man can have 
in the vicinity of these beasts would be ona horse’s back 
armed with a long lashed whip, or behind a brick wall. 
The R.S.P.C.A. are in force enough at Deptford to see 
that no undue cruelty is practised. The gentle nursery 
treatment advocated by our friends would be a parallel 
to Gordon, who said of the blood-thirsty) Soudanese, 
“Those men can be calmed with a stifk.” Have our 
friends the courage of their convictions? Gordon had. 
ba all know and regret his fate. Do our friends know 
that 
THE SAME FORCE AND METHODS 

are used by veterinary surgeons in throwing colts and 
calves, for operations, as butchers use to get a beast down 
to the block? This is not cruelty ; it is necessary. 
Cruelty is the causing of unnecessary pain. 

Mr. Wade describes a meat diet as “a stimulating 
disease-producing one.” Stimulating it certainly is, or 
doctors would not order essence of beef for strengthening 
weak patients. To suggest that abstinence from flesh 
renders the body immnne against disease is ridiculous in 
the extreme. It was during the recent Indian plague 
that our English nurses enjoyed almost absolute immun- 
ity against that scourge, while 

VEGETARIANS WERE DYING AROUND THEM IN 
THOUSANDS. 

To say that a steak cut from the rump of a three-year- 
old ox will produce disease is something that I am loth 
to credit. Although scientific men have held exhaustive 
enquiries on tuberculosis, they have failed to bring for- 
ward one single instance in which that disease could be 
traced back to meat eaten by the patient. These same 
scientists now deprecate the use of unboiled milk, and 
advocate the compulsion of better ventilation of houses ; 
and when they deal with inter-marriage, and ventilation 
of houses by national law, consumption will be reduced 
toa minimum. Were we to pay as much attention to 
the reproduction of our kind as Nature pays to the con- 
tinuity of plant-life, I venture to say that we would have 
very little or no consumption. The 

DISREGARD OF NATURE'S LAWS LEADS TO DISEASE, 
but we are quite in accordance with Nature in making 
meat partly or wholly our diet. She intended us to do 
80 ; that is manifest to anyone studying man’s formation 
The matter of infection from meat has been so thor-. 


studying the nature of the ma 


oughly thrashed out that we are not likely to hear a 
more of it from high scientific circles. For my part, 
have never suffered any inconvenience, or contracted an 
disease from eating meat, but cannot say as much of fruit 
and vegetables. I have suffered intense 

AGONY AFTER EATING WATER-MELON. 
Several cases of mushroom-poisoning were reported in 
this district last autumn. 

As regards Mr. Wade’s expression, “So long as that 
loathsome excrescence of fatty degeneration called ‘suet’ 
is not used.” No doubt he refers to fatty degeneration 
of the heart. Yes! I have known some stout people 
whom the doctors advised to abstain from eating v 
tables, especially potatoes. On a partial vegetable diet 
they gain 1lb. to 14lbs. a week, and yet these patients 
can eat meat with impunity, and not exceed their nor- 
mal weight. Then, on the other hand, some folks feel 
better when abstaining from meat. These are exceptions 
which prove the rule: “That what is food for one man 
may be poison to another.” 

VEGETABLES ARE SUBJECT TO DISEASES 

as much as animals, and are also capable of transferring 
diseases to the human system, as_ we have seen, so that 
the reasoning which would deter us from eating meat 
would also cut us off from eating altogether ; and since 
the majority of people in the world live on a vegetarian 
diet, vegetables must take a large share of the re 
sponsibility which may fall on diet, for the evil tenden- 
cies of man. 

As a result of continuous vegetarian dietary, India pre- 
sents us with 

A VERY PECULIAR EXAMPLE. 

The inhabitants of Bengal, un reaching the of 30 

years, lose all their perfect undecayed teeth. Their diet 

consists entirely of soft foods—-boiled lentils, sweet- 

meats, etc.—so they have no use for teeth ; hence their 

loss. Their neighbours, the Mahommedans, a fine, stal- 

wart, meat-eating people, look upon these fat, pot-bellied 
Hindoos disdainfully, as being an inferior race. The 
only point of contention which our friend’s “appeal 

carries is the cheapness of vegetarian fare. The Rev. Mr. 
Collings gladly accepted his appointment at £50 er 
annum, and finds it necessary to feed the mouths of his 
congregation of 2,000, to prepare them for receiving foo 

for their souls. He remarked that it would be imposst 
ble to give them a meat meal owing to the extra expel: 
diture which a meat meal would involve. That the ~ 
zens of Spitalfields cannot be treated to a meat mea! 
to be regretted. I could equally argue that riding " 
“coach and four” is to be deprecated, because I canne 

avail myself of the luxury, owing to my financ 

sition. 
what do walenen foregoing! That 
versal vegetarianism, or even vegetarianism in temper 
zones, is 

A DOCTRINE NOT SUPPORTED BY' PRESENT-DAY 
and a theory whose fundamental principles will — a 
investigation ; in fact, the whole teaching 1s 4 ¢ nd in 
After Nature has been so careful to stock the waidren 
her own way to the satisfaction of most of her ink oe 
we are told that she is wrong. Mr. Editor, | thin 
friends are mistaken in their efforts. 


Disease among Hounds. pom 

We hear of several instances of an outbreak . of the 
recently among packs of hounds in various 

country, similar to that which a few years we ote that 

cause of so much damage. It may be remem but wheo 


the epidemic was at first attributed to poison, por 
one pack after another was seized, it came a 


that this was an error. Then, as now, 1 of the 
disease. Sever 

eons were unable to combat the lately cate 

wi 


e been la 
eading veterinary surgeons pag but so far 


satisfactory results—Court Journal. 
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IMPORTATION OF STOCK INTO NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


A proclamation of some considerable importance to 
exporters of live stock from this country to the colony 
of New South Wales appears in The Gazette of Dec. 12th. 
The following extract referring to the application of the 
mallein and tuberculin tests to horses or cattle intended 
for shipment is of interest :— 

“All horses intended to be shipped from any place 
other than any of the Australian Colonies (which include 
Tasmania and New Zealand) shall, before being shipped, 
be subjected by the veterinary surgeon appointed to 
examine and grant certificates of health for stock intend- 
ed to be shipped for this colony to a mallein test, and 
all cattle from any such place shall be subjected toa 
tuberculin test; and, if any of such horses or cattle 
shall, in the opinion of such veterinary surgeon, react to 
such test, he will refuse to grant a certificate of health, 
and such horses or cattle, as the case may be, shall not 
be admitted into this colony.” 


DuraTION OF QUARANTINE FOR STOCK FROM PLACES 
OUTSIDE THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


The several kinds of stock from places outside the 
Australian Colonies mentioned below admitted to quar- 
antine shall remain therein for the respective periods 
herein specified, dating from the day of removal from the 
vessel, namely :— 

Horses 

Cattle 40 
— if imported from the United King- 

30 


14 days. 


” 


” 


om 
Sheep, if imported from any other Colony 
or Country outside the Australian 

Colonies 60 

Camels 90 

Buffaloes, Goats, Deer, Antelopes, Llamas, 

and other wild Ruminants 60 

60 

6 


” 


months. 


Swine 
Dogs 


CONFLICTING MEDICAL EVIDENCE. 


That “ doctors disagree” is a phrase of frequent occur- 
rence In outside expression, but that it should find 
occasion to be fraught with conse-juences so important to 
on was well emphasised in a case tried at the Bir- 
re am Assizes on Dec. 13th before Mr. Justice Law- 
= €. A man was charged with the wilful murder of a 

man with whom he cohabited. According to a 


Statement made by the man himself and repeated on| 


subsequent occasioas he had a few words with the 
steaton she dropped down dead. He made no 
ion 7 concealment and went himself for a medical 
dees found on examination that there was a 
cut through the lobe of the right ear The assist- 

the they ar who made the discovery reported that 
uncturj ad passed through the ear into the neck, 
by en x J the brain, and that it must have been caused 
oven ee arp Instrument and not by the corner of the 
stated — which she was supposed to fall. He 
length, b " assizes that the wound was one inch in 
inch cade On cross-examination that it was half an 
Uestions <P details broke down remarkably upon 
the deceased acts. The police surgeon, who examined 
there was no after the inquest, stated in evidence that 
at the wo + Papesee of the skull or brain at all, and 
Und in question being only half an inch long 


and superficia| i 

itn might easily have been made by the fall ; 

ine fouched the skull, only going just through the 
ear. The judge intervened at this stage 


and the foreman of the jury said that it was their unani- 
mous opinion that there was no case, upon which Mr. 
Justice Lawrance remarked : “Speaking generally, one 
has an uncomfortable feeling when doctors disagree. 
don’t want to say more than that. The evidence of one 
of them has commended itself to you and to everyone 
else who has heard the case.” The prisoner was then dis- 
charged.”— Brit. Med. Journal. 


ART V. SCIENCE IN WAR. 


From a letter in The Times of Tuesday last we take 
the following, not because we have any opinions on 
military matters, but because it seems directly applica- 
ble to some of our methods of teaching the arts of medi- 
cine and surgery. 

“Because of the exaltation of the pedagogue in Ger- 
many we, too, had to exalt him here. Military pedants 
seized on the most courageous and high-spirited gentry 
in the world, the finest material out of which to make 
officers yet known, and did their best to convert it into 
a collection of military prigs. The brave and energetic 
youth of Great Britain were lectured and examined till 
they were brought to think that books were everything, 
practice in a practical art nothing, and that generals are 
to be made by staring at a blackbvard or listening to a 
pedant lecture. The lecturer, too often, was only an 
amateur, or second-rate, pedant after all, having been a 
soldier before he took to pedant The longing of 
some majors and colonels to be styled “ professor” is as 
extraordinary as the longing of some doctors to be styled 
“ colonel.” 

How many army corps have the Boers? Have they 
any corps artillery ? How — of their commandants 
and field cornets have passed through a Staff College 
course? Does any one in his senses believe that if they 
had had all those aids to pedantry they would have done 
as well as they have done? Some people are inclined to 
attribute the Boer successes in this war to the presence 
of foreign officers amongst them. Do these people 
realise what an aspersion on the British Army it is to 
hold such a view? If a handful of foreign soldiers of 
fortune could have made a Boer levy into the army it has 
shown itself to be, there would be nothing for it but for 
us to employ foreigners of the same class. The truth is 
that these foreigners have been merely drill instructors 
and experts in matériel, and have not been allowed to 
hold high commands. : 

If we are to maintain our position as a great Power 
we must learn the lesson that this war can teach us. 
We must abandon all slavish imitation of unsuitable 
foreign methods. We must give up all prating about the 
“science of war” and remember that war is a practical 
art. We must at once and for ever put an end to 
attempts to make soldiers by keeping them in the 
lecture room and the study. As long as we waged war 
only on half-armed barbarians the false mental attitude 
which our Army has been compelled to assume did not 
make much differeuce ; but when we come to fight with 
white men as sturdy and as well armed as ourselves we 
find it, and shall continue to find it, another matter. 
This war has let us see what the pedant and the Ger- 
manizing mimic can make out of the bravest and most 
devoted soldiery in Europe. The thing is serious 
enough ; and it suggests something even more serious. 
What about the training of our Navy? Is that pedan- 
tic and unreal too? Has practical experience at sea 
been sacrificed to the process of acquiring a superficial 
knowledge of mathematics and an even more superfical 
knowledge of “science”? Some of your correspondents 
lately seemed to have an uneasy suspicion that this was 


“ 


likely. 
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In great services like the British Army and Navy we 
want highly-trained mathematicians and highly scien- 
tific experts ; but very few of them. If we turn out 
two or three of each per annum it would more than sup- 
Ply all conceivable demands. Let the rest be practic- 
ally trained in practical British ways. 


OUR FOREIGN MEAT IMPORTS: SOME STRIK- 
ING FIGURES. 


The Board of Trade returns for last year show that 
except in the case of live stock imported for food pur- 
poses there were very large increases in the quanti- 
ties of all classes of food stuffs imported into the 
United Kingdom. The imports of fresh beef rose from 
3,100,821 cwt. in 1898 to 3,802,622 cwt. in 1899, while 
the quantity of fresh mutton imported rose from 
3,314,000 ewt. in 1898 to 3,446,000 cwt. in 1899. Of fresh 
pork the imports rose from 557,602 cwt. to 668,972 cwt. ; 
while the figure for salt pork rose from 275,993 to 
284,720. Bacon and hams also shared in the general 
increase, the bacon imports rising from 5,711,322 cwt. 
to 5,804,583 cwt.; while the ham imports rose from 
1,172,299 to 1,978,621. 

The money values of the various foods imported with 
the in 1899, as compared with 1893, work out 
as under :— 


1898. 1899. Increase. 
Beef, fresh £45,915,705 7,344,723 429,318 
Do., salt £273,004 230,043 — 42,061 
Mutton £4,902,179 5,439,407 537,228 
Pork, fresh £1,165,380 1,493,041 237,661 
Bacon £10,321,674 10,400,602 78,928 
Hams £3,894,839 4,094,500 199,661 
Meat, preserved £1,802,440 1,896,733 94,293 


Do., unenumerated £812,738 813,363 — 70,625 


SUPPRESSION OF GAD-FLIES. 


The Tabanidz, or gad-flies, are a group of two-winged 
flies, the females of which are extremely vicious, and 
capable of causing serious loss to stockowners. ‘The 
male gad-flies are harmless, as they only feed on flowers, 
but the female lives on blood, to obtain which she will 
attack both men and animals, inflicting a sharp wound 
with the half-dozen little lancets concealed within her 
mouth. The ox gad-fly, Zabanus bovinus, is one of the 
largest of our two-winged flies, and the wear and tear, 
and the consequent loss of flesh, which cattle undergo in 
their frantic rushing about in order to escape the un- 
welcome attentions of this creature are considerable. 
The injury which these insects do by annoying live-stock 
and reducing their condition, as well as by occasionally 
transmitting a case of anthrax or malignant pustule to 
the human subject, is sufficiently great to render the 
question of remedies one. of importance. The “bite”— 
really the piercing—of the adult female fly is rather 
severe and painful, but does not seem to be so poisonous 
as that of mosquitoes ‘or buffalo gnats. The oily mix- 
tures ——. to animals to ward off the attacks of horn 
flies, stable flies, bot and warble flies may to some ex- 
tent serve to prevent the gad fly from alighting on the 
smeared surface. Nothing, however, seems to be so 
successful as the method advised by the Russian en- 
tomologist, Prcefessor Porchinski, and described at the 
llth annual meeting of the Association of Economic 
Entomologists, held at Columbus, Ohio, the proceedings 
of which has been issued as an official paper by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. In the course 
of his observations, made in Russia, M. Porchinski 


noticed that water and trees are the chief conditions 
overning the existence and multiplication of Tabanide, 
Fiumid spots in the clearings amid the woods, and in the 
neighbourhood of wide open roads in the woods, are 
veritable nests of the gad-flies. In watching a stagnant 
pool in such a situation it is noticed that male and fe- 
male gad-flies visit it continuously, take up with the 
proboscis some water from the surface, and fly away 
again. This taking of water continues throughout the 
warm part of the day, but the covering of the insect’s 
body is such that it does not become wet. This is the 
difficulty M. Porchinski has overcome, for he has devised 
a means whereby the body of the gad-fly is rendered 
wet, with the result that it remains on the surface of the 
yol and the insect perishes. What he did was to pour 
erosene—crude — oil—-upon the surface of the 
stagnant water. This spreads out asa thin film, like oil 
on paper, and it onaneee the body of the fly, retaining it 
and enveloping it till its spiracles, or breathing pores, are 
closed up, and death from suffocation ensues. By the 
third day the “pool of death” was covered with large 
floating masses of the corpses of Tabanidz. Even when 
the gad-flies were sufficiently vigorous to disentangle 
themselves from the lethal surface of the pool, they car- 
ried the kerosene with them, and death partly from 
suffocation and partly from poisoning ensued in a few 
hours. Amongst the species that visited, and perished 
at, the “ pool of death” was Tabanus bovinus, the pest 
that drives our own cattle sometimes into a state of 
frenzy. It is believed that the application of this means 
of exterminating Tabanide may entirely free a locality 
from them, especially if the stagnant pools are prepared 
as soon as the insects appear, and are maintained until 
their total disappearance. There are grounds for hoping 
that the further application of the principle that has 
been described will * found highly efficacious in de- 
stroying mosquitoes, and in freeing from this pest dis- 
tricts that have been rendered almost unendurable by 
man owing to their overwhelming presence.— Zhe 7imes. 


The Microbe of “ Pink-eye” in Horses. 


Dr. H. E. Annett, of the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Diseases, has been conducting luvestigations into the 
prevalence of “pink-eye” in Liverpool horses and has 
found, he believes, in every case the same bacillus. he 
disease had been making such serious ravages among 
horses in Liverpool that the Cart-owners’ Association 
sought the assistance of Professor M’Fadyean, who has 
arrived here from London to investigate the disease 0? 
the spot. Should the discovery of the microbe prov’ 
to be an accomplished fact the Liverpool School 6 
Tropical Diseases is to be congratulated in that It W! 
have been the means of minimising the widespread 
ravages of this formidable disease among horses threus 
out the country. Dr. Annett’s experiments are 
continued.— Lancet. 


Pink-Eye in Dublin. 


A most regrettable outbreak of disease among 4 
commonly known as “pink-eye,” exists at Legere 
Dublin, this being present for several weeks past, cael 
novelty of the attack disarmed suspicion among © ae 
of animals as to its danger, and it was regarde ae 
result of colds which would readily cure Ce et 
Owners, however, have had a_ rude and wight 
awakening from this illusion, and withia the Be 


: m 
or ten days many valuable animals have succt g using 


the disease. Several of our leading city wa deaths, 
large numbers of horses have suffered severe + y ; 
and at the present time many animals are unde 
nary treatment.—Jrish Times. 
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CANADIAN HORSES FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


The writer of a militaryfcolumn in the Montreal Daily 
Witness of January 6, says :— 

“Although there are thousands of suitable horses in 
the North-West, the greater proportion of them are out 
looking after themselves on the prairie. The ranchers, 
as soon as they heard that the Mounted Rifles were to 
be organised, and that the North-West was to be given 

a chance to supply both men and horses, commenced to 
round-up the animals, but on account of the deep snow 
slow progress was made. Most of the animals now 
being brought in by plainsmen are what are known as 
‘cow-horses.” These are the most valuable animals the 
ranchers own. They have been used in round-ups for 
seasons, have been trained to stand alone and to gallop 
to their riders at the sound of the whistle, and are in a 
way the ‘upper ten’ of the horses of the plains. These 
equine aristocrats know a good deal that is taught the 
cavalry horses. The ‘cow-horse’ at first is picked from 
the herd on account of his looks and general promise, 
but if it be found that he lacks intelligence or stamina in 
the difficult work of rounding-up either cattle or horses 
he is ignominiously sent back to keep company with the 
plebeians, which are kept only for sale or export. Com- 
missioner White is intensely pleased with the prospect 
of securing his cow horses. The average price of hem 
will be about $80. As every ranchman and cowboy has 
his own Mexican saddle, and as it is their ambition 
to have as good a one as possible, it has been decided b 
Dr. Borden”—the Minister of Militia—“and Commis- 
sioner White that the boards of purchase for horses may 
also pay as much as $20 for the saddles used by _re- 
cruits who bring in their own horses. The War Office 
have inquired of the Canadian: Pacific Railway the freight 
rate on 1500 horses from Calgary to South Africa via 
St. John, New Brunswick.” 

A correspondent writes in reference to the above para- 
Feph :—“T have had campaigning experience of these 
North-West horses, and wonderful little beasts they are. 
At this time of year they do not look very fine, for they 
wander about all winter, living on the withered prairie 
grass they find by nuzzling through the snow ; but as 
Soon as the new grass comes they recover their condi- 
tion. I have ridden one all summer without giving him 
a handful of vats or any other food, just hobbling him 
and turning him loose when the day was done, or when- 

aes a halt was called, and he was getting fatter all the 

+s There was no need for bit or bridle, a pat on the 
Tight side of the neck and he would turn to the left, and 
me versa. It would be well, by the way, for any rider 

ee to the ways of such an animal to remem- 
an 1s—never pull the rein on the side to which you 
his a to go, but press the other rein gently against 
oat le ne often ridden my horse, not only with- 
a8 sitti t bridle, but without saddle, and it was as easy 
poten nkin an armchair. His gait is an easy ‘lope,’ or 
ation? er he keeps up for long distances without 
without th _~ gone 40 miles one day and 42 the next 
wuch for € least difficulty. That, in fact, is nothing 
of the No . pas horse up there, for I have known scouts 
a day, Th ; _ Mounted Police ride 80 or 90 miles in 
~ Ps ng orses are broken in to rifle fire like the 
they will cang and another of their strong points is that 
phers and sed over a prairie riddled with the holes of 
man whe oxes without ever tripping. I envy any 

sets such a mount.”—The Tames. 


oe Importation of Dogs into Hong-Kong. 
of ® Board of Agriculture desire to draw the attention 


Persons desirous of importing dogs into Hong-kong to 
a Notification issued by the Govern- 
colonyon March 21, 1899. Imported dogs 


the provisi 
Ment of of 


will only be allowed to land in the colony (a) on produc- 
tion of a certificate from a veterinary surgeon, or a 
medical officer of health, or a British anal that no 
case of rabies has been known to occur in any district in 
which the dog has been —_ for the six months prior to 
the date of shipment, and (6) a statutory declaration by 
the captain of the vessel (or by the importer if he has 
travelled with the dog) that no case of rabies occurred on 
board during the voyage. In default of these two certifi- 
cates the dog will be kept in quarantine for a period of 
three months from the date of importation at the expense 
of the owner. Upon the production of the two certifi- 
cates, or upon the expiration of the quarantine, a licence 
and a badge will be issued, and any dog permitted to 
land or found at large without such badge will be des- 
troyed.—The Times. 


A Veterinary Engineer Volunteer, 


By aSpecial Army Order, the 1st Sussex R. E. V. is 
invited to furnish a Complate Section of Artisans. 

The whole of the Ist Sussex R.E.V. sections will be 
selected from the unmarried members of the Corps. Lieut. 
W. J. Heley is the officer selected to command, and he 
is to be called on to perform mounted duties, and will 
take out his own horse. The final selection of the party 
has not yet been made, but it has been reduced down to 
31. The final choice will be made in the course of a day 
or two. 

Two years ago, twelve months after his arrival in East- 
bourne, Mr. W. J. Heley, joined the A (Eastbourne) Com- 
pany of the Ist Sussex Royal Engineer Volunteers, as 
2nd Lieutenant. Full of energy and enthusiasm, he has 

roved a very popular officer ; and his temporary absence 
in South Africa will be keenly regretted by his friends. 
While he is away, his practice—he is a veterinary sur- 
geon—will be looked after by a locum tenens. Mr. Heley, 
who hails from the village of Wing, in Buckinghamshire, 
has been eager to go to the front ever since war broke 
vut, and he is exceedingly glad that he is going with the 
men of the corps in which he is now a senior subaltern— 
Eastbourne Gazette. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


From the London Gazette : 
War Orrice, Patt MALL, Jan. 26. 


THe Crry or Lonpon ImperiaL VOLUNTEERS.—W. 
S. Mulvey, gent., M.R.C.V.S., to be Veterinary-Surgeon, 
with the temporary rank of Veterinary- Lieutenant. 


In the London Gazette of January 30th, the des- 
patches of Lord Kitchener and Sir F. R. Wingate, des- 
cribing the defeat and death of the Khalifa, are pub- 
lished, and the following “ mention ” occurs :— 

Vet.-Captain Lewis (Army Veterinary Department) 
was in charge of the Veterinary Department, and carried 
out his arduous duties in a most satisfactory manner. 


Vet.-Surgeon Kenny sent back from Frere on sick 
list, to Pietermaritzburg. 
Vet.-Lieut. Cochrane is on the sick list in Pieter- 
maritzburg. 
oe Smith is with 15th Hussars at Chieveley, 
atal. 
Vet.-Captain Larnder is with R.A. at Chieveley, Natal. 
Vet.-Major Gladstone is with lst Royal Dragoons, 
rere. 
Vet.-Lieut. Houston is with R.A. at Frere. 
Vet.-Surgeon Dalgleish is with “oo at Frere. 
Vet. Surgeon Sharp is with R.A. at Estcourt. 
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Vet. Surgeon ras is with R.A. at Mooi River. 

Vet.-Lieut. Durrant, Vet.-Lieut. Williams, and Mr. 
Quinlan, Remount Depot, Mooi River. : 

Vet.-Lieut. England takes charge of Veterinary Field 
Hospital, Maitland, relieving Vet.-Major Crowe who 
proceeds to Sterkstroom as Senior Veterinary Officer, 
3rd Division. 

Vet.-Surgeon Fowler is posted to general duty, Port 
Elizabeth. 

Vet.-Captain O’Donel and Vet.-Surgeon Lawrie ar- 
rived in Cape Town with 14th Hussars, on Jan. 2nd. 
Vet.-Captain O’Donel proceeds with the regiment to 
— Mr Lawrie to the Orange River for general 

uty. 

Vet.-Cuptain Drage left Cape Town with Household 
Cavalry for Naauwpoort on Jan. 3rd. 

Vet.-Surgeon Neal appointed Sanitary Vety. Officer 
superintending disembarkation of animals in Cape Town. 


The Correspondent of Zhe Times with General Gat- 
acre writes :— 

“Tec. 27.--This afternoon I went down to have a 
look at the artillery horses and was much distressed to 
find that they show very little signs of picking up con- 
dition. The great majority are badly tucked up and 
many are very much hidebound. This, I suspect, 1s due 
to the constant field-days held in conjunction with the 
Mounted Infantry. Of course, in the case of the 74th 
and 77th Field Batteries, the traces of the terribly hard 
work which they went through before, during, and after 
the disastrous fight at Stormberg could scarcely have 
been effaced altogether; but certainly I expected to have 
seen a better recovery than appears to have been made. 
The proper course would be for the batteries to do a 
drill daily, lasting from one to two hours, and for the 
horses to spend the rest of the day turned out to graze 
on the veldt, Unless something of this kind is done it 
is only too probable that whenever real wrk has to be 
faced the horses will prove unequal to the strain. After a 
month at sea horses require tender treatment until they 
have regained their strength. Instead of this they are 
being worked just as if they were in the pink of condition. 
“ Fat horses” are nodoubt an abomination and a decep- 
tion, but they are preferable to animals with their 
bellies drawn up to their backbones. The 79th Field 
Battery, which escaped the Stormberg ordeal, is a trifle 
better off than the other two as regards flesh, but this 
advantage is discounted by the extraordinary prevalence 
of bad feet. In many cases it is quite marvellous that 
the farriers have succeeded in finding any hold tor the 
nails, and as the condition of the feet is clearly a long- 

_ standing evil it does not appear as if the selection of 
the animals can have been very carefully conducted. 
Horses with brittle feet are no use for a campaign. A 
draft of New Zealand horses has arrived and, although 
rather ugly, asa rule, they appear to be a useful lot. 
Eight, however, are quite unbroken and some time must 
— they can be fit to take their places in the 
ranks. 


The following veterinary officers were present at the 
battle of Colenso on 15th December last :—Vet.-Majors 
Gladstone and F. Smith ; Vet.-Capt. Larnder, and Vet.- 
Lieut. Houston. The casualties among the horses were 
very heavy from Mauser bullets and shell fire. The 
artillery suffered heavily. 


The newly-arrived horses seem all to be troubled with 
bad colds, and the infectious illness, locally called “ new 
sickness,” has made its appearance. The symptoms are 
dulness of eyes, running of the nose, swelling of throat, 
and staring ccat. The Australian and New Zealand 
horses are generally speaking, acclimatizing better, and 


the Cape horses of the mounted seep! would, with 
better treatment, do well. A visit to the lines show 
some horses of most mongrel colour, greys painted so far 
as possible to represent khaki, and avery curious effect 
it has.—The Times. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS (OR MEN) AND THE 
POLICE. 
Sir. 

A curious case of so-called — came under my 
notice last week when acting for Mr. Archie Dollar, who 
is just now suffering from the prevalent disease, which 
illustrates the v enlightened zeal exercised by the 

lice in cases of this kind. A horse when on his rounds 
ell suddenly lame, and with the carman in charge (the 
horse said to be in “ great pain”) was forthwith ordered 
to walk to the police station a distance of two miles; 
there the man was duly charged with cruelty, and he, 
with the horse, was detained for three hours ; afterwards 
the horse was walked home, still in “great pain” (!), a 
distance of three miles—what about the cruelty? In due 
course the horse-keeper was summoned for “cruelly 
ee a horse by sending him out when unfit for 
work.” 

Now as this man had had no opportunity as yet to 
defend himself, and by English law assumed to be inno- 
cent, the violent and exaggerated language of the sum- 
mons inflicts little less than mental torture, and might 
have a very serious effect on a sensitive person. It is 
high time that the power of dealing premature condem- 
nation should be removed from the police. 

As it turned out both men were acquitted of the 
charge, but on my remonstrating on the iniquity of the 
wording of the summons, I was given to understand 
= the Act of Parliament permitted it.—I am, yours 
truly, 

Henry Dyer. 

Croydon, Jan 29. 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS AND INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTURERS. 
Dear Sir, 


Will any of the druggists and instrument manufac: 
turers to the profession state in your journal why their 
wares may be procured by the public through the various 
stores at a less price than any member of the profession 
can by buying direct of the manufacturers? To supp? 
my question, vide the Army and Navy and other stores 


price lists. 
ENQUIRE?. 


Communications, Books, AND PaPERS RECEIVED 
Hayes. Prof. McCall, Messrs. H.Dyer, F. T. Barton. 
Enquirer.” 

The Agricultural Journal (Cape), 
Ventilating.” 


“ The Boyle System of 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all — 


worth bringing under the notice of the profession, 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers containing facts of interest. : - 
Original articles and reports should be written 
side only of the paper and authenticated by pores ‘en. 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for pub 90 Fulham 


Communications for the Editor to be addres 
Road, S.W, 
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